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[Translated for this Journal.] 
Mozart's “ Don Giovanni.” 


BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
LiguT AND SHADE. 


At the very moment in which the composer 
had made his choice of a poem, a black-sealed 
letter was handed to him. It announced the death 
of his father,—a father who had been his teacher, 
his guide for twenty years, and his inseparable 
companion in his youthful triumphs. This event, 
natural and easily foreseen as it may have been, 
must have made a strong expression upon Mo- 
ZART’s loving soul and mind already familiar with 
the most mournful thoughts. But look at him a 
few months later, when he has come back to his 





beloved Prague, which idolizes him, and where 
one feast, one concert follows close upon another, 
cheered by the enthusiasm which he has himself 
inspired, droller than ever in his talk, more wonder- 
ful than ever at his piano-forte. Hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of confidential friends surround 
him; the whole city is his confidential friend. 
He finds himself in the midst of a troupe of Ital- 
ian singers, pleasant brothers and young amateurs 
from the first classes, who gather round him every 
day, as round the central point of business and 
enjoyment, each emulous to be the first to try and 
appreciate the new masterpiece, or to salute each 
newly finished number with a libation of cham- 
pagne. <A baptism entirely worthy of a “ Don 
Juan,” no one will deny. Mozarr gratefully 
acknowledges the bumpers tendered at the hand 
of friendship, and undehtedly some love affairs 
are going on in secret at the same time. Visits, 
pleasure parties, musical evenings, confidential 
sessions round the punch-bowl, and finally re- 
hearsals, claim his entire day. As usual, only 
the night remains to him for writing. But then 
the scene is changed; all the laughing images of 
the day have vanished; all the jovial noise is si- 
lenced; Mozart is alone, and he sits behind 
two wax candles at his work-table, busy with his 
score. The October wind whistles in his ears to 
the accompaniment of dead leaves rustling to the 
ground. Shuddering he feels the moment of his 
daily change draw nigh. The planet, whose rota- 
tion leads his intellectual life, turns to him the 
night-side of its disk, on which the self-same im- 
age is continually impressed. He would fain flee 
from this unavoidable image ; he writes down the 
jovial, erotic or grotesque inspirations, which the 
impressions of the day have awakened and alrea- 
dy matured in his head. He writes, but suddenly 
it occurs to him that the hero of the piece, the 
living type of all the joys of earth, is a young 
man doomed to the grave, into which he must 
descend in the midst of the greatest activity of 
his corruptible and too seductive genius. But is 
not this genius that of the composer himself, 
which has now reached its culminating point? 
Must it not, now that it has by such immense pro- 
portions overstepped all known limits, react in a 
destructive manner on the composer, as well as 
upon that form? did not the same fate await them 
both ? With these thoughts of the grave, which 
the sleepiness consequent upon too long waking 
had perhaps shaped into images, would the soli- 
tude of the composer people itself with phantoms. 





Now calls to him the shade of his father through 
the voice of the Commendatore ; now appears the 
beloved Muse, that binds him so firmly to this life, 
pale, with dishevelled hair, in loose mourning 
robes, under the features of Donna Anna, and 
whispers to him a farewell, such as only could be 
heard and repeated by himself (in the Sextet: 
Lascia almen alla mia pena, &c.) Thus the im- 
pressions of the day furnished the lights; those 
of the night the shadows. 

We cannot but be struck beyond measure, 
when we see the wonderful relation of the thoughts 
of the poem not only with the deepest and most 
special individuality of Mozart, but also with 
the accidental causes which placed him, the com- 
poser, in circumstances and states of mind so fully 
analogous with the numerous and very contra- 
dictory requirements of his work. We turn_to 
other, not less inrportant circumstances. 


First INTERPRETERS AND PUBLIC. 


The only public in Europe, which perfectly 
understood Mozart’s music, was that of Prague ; 
they alone regarded the man with the eyes of 
posterity. “ Anything from Mozart will always 
be sure to please the Bohemians,” said the Chapel- 
master STROHBACH to our hero. And Mozart 
answered: “ Since the Bohemians understand me 
so well, I will write an opera on purpose for them.” 
The orchestra, which played the overture to “ Don 
Juan” at sight, and to the satisfaction of the mas- 
ter, was an orchestra such as it would be hard to 
find a second in the world. ‘Tocomplete the con- 
currence of all fortunate circumstances, fate of- 
fered Mozarr a troupe of Italian singers, who 
understood music; a prima donna, TERESA 
SApoRETI, who must have had a remarkably 
flexible voice, since the part of Anna, in which 
so many singers fail, was written for her. The 
Tenor was a Signor BAGLIONI, whose part of Ot- 
tavio shows him to have possessed fine means. 
On the other hand, we must infer, that in a score; 
containing not a single number, in which dramatic 
truth and expression are sacrificed to any subor- 
dinate end, the Prague company must have been 
as tractable as it was well made up. Mozart 
was the favorite of the public, a maéstro, who 
brought in large receipts. His will therefore was 
law. The principal réle was assigned to a young 
man of most elegant form and two and twenty 
years, who was as good an actor and a singer, as 
the part required. If we may trust the tradition 
and the portrait of Signor BAsst, in the costume 
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of Don Juan, the devil of seduction never had a 
worthier representative in the Opera. Happy, 
thrice happy are those friends of music, who have 
seen Don Juan by a Bassi, or by a Garcia, a 
Spaniard, like the person represented. For myself 
who have not been so fortunate, I have ever kept 
the work in my imagination, to compensate me 
for having heard it in Russian, in Italian, in Ger- 
man theatres, abroad and in our two principal 
cities. I have seen at least one and twenty per- 
sons attempt or parody the part of Don Giovanni. 
All of them were unendurable, and each in his 
peculiar way. Not the least intelligence, not the 
slightest understanding of the part. One made 
Don Juan a street-brawler and a man only ad- 
dicted to bad places; another, a lack-a-daisical, 
blasé dandy ; a third, a disgusting sentimental cox- 
comb ; while a fourth made a Jack-pudding of him, 
jumping about on the stage, and making entrechats 
in the allegro of Za ci darem. Again, another 
went behind the scenes, to rub his face with pow- 
der, so as to look awfully frightened, when the 
statue appeared ; whereby the statue and the or- 
chestra were obliged to wait some minutes and re- 
fresh themselves in the mean time with the jeers 
of the parterre. I coujd call all these gentlemen 
by name, but some of them are already dead; 
so peace to their ashes ; the rest are old and have 
retired from the stage; so peace to their infirm- 
ity. 

How is it possible to be so void of mind and 
understanding as to parody in this way a form, 
whose every motion is graceful, whose every at- 
titude a study for the painter, every look seduc- 
tive and like sparkling lightning; all which you 
find expressed plainly enough in the melody and 
in the rhythm? Giovanni must so bear himself, 
that the peace of a woman and the life of a man 
are never secure, from the moment he approaches; 
in such wise, that his demoniacal grandeur may 
maintain itself with some airof probability in the 
face of death and hell, who come to claim him. 
But if our actors do not comprehend this, let them 
at least comprehend, that Don Juan is a cavaliere, 
a nobleman of refined manners, who has nothing 
in common with a bursch-icose student, with the 
customers in Auerbach’s cellar, notoriously regaled 
by Mephistopheles. 

The reader must pardon this digression of bitter 
recollection on the part of a lover of music, who 
for twenty years has not had the good fortune to 
have seen a Don Juan, nor an Ottavio, nor an 
Anna, nor an Elvira, nor a Zerlina in the work 
which he is analyzing, and who is indebted solely 
to a reading of the score for an idea of all these 
characters. In one single instance I thought I 
recognized Leporello under the mask of Zam- 
BONI; but alas! this decaying Leporello impress- 
ed one as if born before his father and his singing 
had got to be scarcely audible. 

One circumstance, however, consoles me, and 
must console a thousand music-lovers, who have 
not seen Don Juan better performed than I have ; 
namely, the difficulty and perhaps impossibility of 
putting this opera upon the stage in an entirely 
satisfactory manner. This opera suffers in regard 
to scenic effect, through one main fault. There 
are no subordiate réles. All the réles and all the 
parts, with the exception of Masetto’s, are of the 
highest importance; all require dramatic and 
musical talents of the first rank; and if we add 
to this a remarkably fine exterior for Don Juan, a 
thundering bass and a monumental stature for 








the Commendatore,—peculiarities which those 
parts peremptorily require in the interests of ma- 
terial illusion and’of moral probability,—then we 
ask, where shall we beat up three male singers 
and as many prima donnas, who would correspond 
even remotely to the idea of these six persons, 
each of which is the type of a class. 

My readers may conceive of the extraordinary 
good fortune, which came to the aid of Mozart, 
when he created the opera of operas, the master- 
piece of masterpieces. A subject, richer and 
more happily chosen than any possible lyric- 
dramatic stuff, ‘a universal subject, like the genius 
who fructified it; a concurrence of circumstances, 
which exposed the musicians personally to the 
manifold and contrasted impressions, whose organ 
and interpreter he was called to be; an Italian 
troupe of the end of the eighteenth century, 
which was hardy enough to attack the most learn- 
ed score in existence, and musically cultivated 
enough to come off with honor from what is even 
to-day a difficult study ; singers, male and female, 
who seem to have been made for their parts; an 
incomparable orchestra; and, for the understand- 
ing of all that, an audience consisting of enthusi- 
astic friends, who were thirty years in advance of 
all Europe in the power of appreciating a won- 
derful work! Never was a composer less limited 
by difficulties and local considerations, or more 
inspired and free to follow his own inspirations ; 
never have so many happy circumstances conspired 
in favor of a work, and we may perhaps presume, 


there never will again. 
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First Scene—LEPORELLO—TRIO OF BASSES. 


The curtain rustles up, and I invite my readers 
to an ideal representation of the “Don Juan,” to 
a play with which criticigm can find no fault. The 
actors and actresses, physically and morally, form 
a unity with the characters. With wonderful 
voices and a classic school they shall sing as one 
only hopes to hear infancy. The orchestra, com- 
posed purely of virtuosi, who by an almost fabu- 
lous exception are as good ripienists as they are 
symphonists, shall never once miss a quarter note 
or an eighth pause. The decorations shall be 
truer and more beautiful than nature itself. Fi- 
nally you shall find in me one of those serviceable 
and chatty neighbors, with whom perhaps it some- 
times happens that they understand what they 
explain. 

The play begins: we see before us the garden 
of a Spanish villa; on the right a trellis, the 
facade of a house; on the left in the background 
a pavilion surrounded with orange trees and 
flowers. Aurora just begins to show the smallest 
of her rosy fingers in the heavens; an individual 
keeps watch before the pavilion. The beginning 
of our opera is as modest as Virgil’s Arma virum- 
que cano. This person is no other than a servant, 
who wishes his absent master to all the devils, in 
return for the humors which he must put up with 
every day: Notte e giorno faticar, a melody, that 
tilts upon the intervals of the chord without any 
harmony. This insolent blockhead puts on an 
air of consequence ; he too will be a gentleman 
and outbid the orchestra with this ludicrous de- 
claration of independence. Excellent forsooth ! 
A stupid, shameless lacquey, who in his own soli- 
loquy does not deny himself to be a babbler and 
a boaster. Steps are heard approaching ; the ass 
changes or lowers his voice and thinks now only 











of the safety of his ears. Amid a heavy explo” 
sion of the orchestra appear Giovanni and Anna, 
rushing out from the pavilion. How wonderfully 
beautiful are they both! He holds up his mantle 
to conceal his face, but betrays his incognito by 
the nobility of his bearing and his movements; 
compelled to flee, he is agreeably held back by 
the small hand, which fancies itself strong enough 
to detain him; trembling, with dishevelled hair, 
half clad, she clings convulsively to the fearful 
being, whose breath could annihilate her. Non 
sperar se non m’uccidi, a splendid Terzet! 
What an expression and what strength in the 
melody; what an energetic pulsation in the 
rhythm! As this music chases the swift, hot 
blood through the hearer’s veins, enters the fa- 
ther of Anna from the door at the left, not in his 
shirt and night cap, as he is so often represented, 
but wrapped in a Spanish mantle, his head un- 
covered, and in his hand a torch which lights up 
his venerable countenance, inflamed with noble 
indignation. Whether from pride or pity, it 
matters not, Don Juan, for the first time in his 
life, declines to fight. The Commander calls him 
a coward. I a coward! cries Don Juan. There 
are no words or pantomime, which can describe 
the musical exaltation in his answer. Misero! a 
prolonged exclamation of contempt and pity, 
which the thunder accompanies; attendi, two 
monotonous half notes, followed by a pause; then 
the mournful cadence in the minor upon se vuoi 
morir. These words have already stricken the 
hapless old man from the list of the living. Their 
swords cross; sparkling, upward sweeps of tone 
dart from the orchestra; both arms are out- 
stretched, and shorten themselves in reversed 
order; steel strikes steel and sparks fly ’mid the 
ring of weapons. The battle alas! is too unequal 
and lasts but a moment. Giovanni's arm (the 
stroke of the violins} seeks the place of the heart, 
the thrusts fall thicker and ever closer to their 
marks. One, two, three, and the sword opens 
the deadly wound; the bass, which had taken 
three steps backward, falls upon the heart-rending 
hold, which its last movement has called forth. 
It were not possible for imitative music to go fur- 
ther; for it is undeniable that the analogy is 
much stronger in illusion here, than the real 
image of the transaction imitated, which you 
have before your eyes. Two actors, be they ever 
so experienced fencers, will never strike so 
naturally as it is done in the orchestra, with the 
intent to kill at any price. The key and tempo 
are changed; from D minor, through an imper- 
ceptible though very swift transition, we are 
brought into F minor; slowly. divided Trioles 
succeed to the lightning-like Thirty-seconds, and 
the octave of the horns prolongs itself like a 
groaning echo, rising from the gaping breast of 
the old man. Ah soccorso! Here the scenic 
picture contends with the musical. The imposing 
figure of Giovanni shows itself in the score im- 
movable, deeply buried in his mantle, thoughtful, 
with a contemptuous expression, and yet agitated. 
He bears the Cain’s mark on his brow. At his 
feet lies the Commander stretched out, with one 
hand supporting himself upon the ground, and 
the other, full of blood, pressed upon his wound ; 
with a voice, that fails him more and more, he 
invokes help against death, that already begins to 
disfigure his features and stiffen his limbs. Asa 
foil to these, you see the expressive mask of Le- 
porello, on which are depicted, in terrible excess, 
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astonishment, fear, sympajhy and horror. These 
three melodies of contrasted basses loom up in a 
sublime group, on the ground-work of a very 
close accompaniment. The vocal song has ceased, 
and the last spark of life expires in the ritornel. 


Donna ANNA. 


We have recommended the director and capel- 
meister of our troupe to pass immediately from 
this mournful Terzette to the second scene, 
which in this way will be appended to the intro- 
duction. Instead of letting Giovanni and Lepo- 
rello exchange some insignificant talk here wholly 
out of place, they make the best of their escape 
in silence, and Donna Anna appears at once with 
Ottavio and the attendants. She finds only the 








dead body of her father. The alarm proceeding 
from the violas, and answered with a mournful 
ery by the suddenly awakened orchestra, rises at 
the moment when the torches illumine the place 
of mourning. Padre! caro Padre! Is it for us 
to depict this energy, which is even more exalted 
in her sorrow than in her anger, these fiery 
words choked by tears; this ever increasing 
heaviness of heart, which seems every moment 
as if it must break against the extremest limits of 
woe, and in the next moment awakens in us still 
more bitter moral pangs: Quel sangue— Quella 
piaga—Quel volto—tinio e coperto del color di 
morte; and then this heart, which suddenly 
ceases to beat and becomes as icy cold as that of 
the corpse: E” non respira piu..... Fredde le 
membra? Has not every one felt this shuddering 
charm himself? Tow then can he desire us to 
make many words about the Recitative of Donna 
Anna? Anna is the highest image of genius in 
the portrayal of tragic passions; she is the sub- 
lime tragedy of fiesh and bones. To represent 
Anna perfectly, we need no less than our im- 
aginary prima donna: a lady, who is the finest of 
her sex, the greatest tragic actress and the first 
singer in the world. 
Don Ortavio. 


The recitative, which we have just heard, 
would have been the despair and almost the fail- 
ure of any composer but Mozart. The scene 
ends with a duet, and if the end crowns not the 
work, it spoils it. But Mozarr did not spoil it. 
The poet had given him a splendid frame-work, 
and that was enough for him; the duet of duets 
follows quite naturally upon the recitative of reci- 
tatives. But before hearing this duet, let us 
speak a little of Anna’s partner, who therein 
makes his début. Ottavio is the person, whom 
the critics seem least to have understood, because 
they have regarded his dramatic significance. 
True love, that feeling which lifts us so high in 
our own eyes and in the estimation of the lady 
whom we love, does not always suffice to raise us 
so high in the estimation of the world. In ro- 
mance and even in the drama love creates its 
heroes only with the aid of the moral peculiar- 
ities, which it develops and sets in action. In 
reality, as in poetry, to be anything, one must 
bring something to pass: a fine action, a fine 
book, a fine score, a fine painting, or at least a 
fine dress; or one must possess something: a 
hundred thousand dollars income for example ; or 
one must become something: a general, a min- 
ister, or at least an agricultural writef who, in 
the want of an estate of his own to improve, 
writes articles in the journals. A man may have 








ever so much greatness of soul, yet so long as that 





does not manifest itself outwardly, were it only 
in deeds of failure, or in words which the wind 
bears away, he is ignored, and thought a dullard, 
to whom they ascribe at most large claims and 
little means. One does not interest rational 
readers merely by reading. Ottavio does nothing, 
orcan do nothing, which amounts to the same 
thing in the end; and yet for all that he is just 
what he was, the intended husband of his lady 
love. Fora romance or drama Ottavio were a 
sorry figurel The most eloquent analysis of his 
feelings which might occupy him, would not com- 
pensate for his inactivity. He loves; therein 
alone consists his talent, his only virtue; and 
neither of these is it possible fully to appreciate 
in the libretto, because we lack all proof or testi- 
mony, beyond the words he utters, which prove 
nothing. The composer alone had it in his power 
to furnish us a measure of this talent and this 
virtue; he alone could translate this feeling by 
an action, that is, by an aria or a duet, and in- 
vest the same with all the probability and all the 
moral beauty, which lie latent in it. Thus out of 
the poor Ottavio, in spite of his passive rédle, his 
fruitless zeal and his continual entrance as a mere 
companion, if the musician pleased, there could 
be made the soundest tenor. The music revealed 
the mis-known man, and of the hero in his still 
life made a hero, who works upon all souls, that 
come in contact with his own, through the might 
of a love which is thus laid open in its inmost 
principle. Let us consider him now in action in 
the Duet. 

Anna, whom the poet with true tact suffers to 
talk wild a moment after the fearful agitation of 
her mind in the recitative, thinks she sees the 
murderer of her father: Fuggi, crudele, fuggi. 
Allegro in D minor. Ottavio’s divinely modula- 
ted strain in the minor tone of the Fifth and ma- 
jor tone of the Third, full of the most inexpressi- 
ble tenderness, brings the warmly beloved back 
to herself. Guardami un sol'istante. She looks 
at him and recognizes him. Ma il padre mio 
dov’ @? and the orchestra immediately takes up 
this proposition, which it comments upon and 
paints out in sombre colors; the fearful truth 
comes to light through the spiritual veil that cover- 
ed it, Hai sposo e padre in me, replies Ottavio. 
What loving protection, what enthusiastic devo- 
tion, what a consoling charm, is breathed in that 
fall upon the Seventh, in which the obée takes 
the initiative! how ready is the tender Ottavio, 
how happy would he deem himself, to offer up 
his life and his soul and more too, if it were pos- 
sible, to dry the tears of Anna! ‘“ Swear,” she 
says, ina few tones of commanding Recitative, 
“swear to revenge my father:” Giuro, I swear, 
and the whole religion of love flows forth in this 
solemn and earnest oath (Adagio.) The fire kin- 
dles up anew in Anna’s heart, (tempo primo ;) 
the figures in two notes of the violins, which the 
flute answers in the octave, gleam like lightnings 
on the stormy horizon of the passions; their 
voices unite; chords of indescribably magical effect, 
instrumental responses, borrowed from the most 
mournful tones of the soul, accompany their pas- 
sionate words and alternate with them. When the 
words of the oath return, Mozart produces the 
same thought under an entirely newaspect. This 
time he does not retard the tempo, and the most 
striking modulations follow blow upon blow. As 
much solemnity as there lay in the promise at first, 
so much impetuous energy and inspiration are ex- 





pressed in it now. The magnanimous soul of 
Anna lifts her lover for the time being to the level 
of her own greatness} for resolution and heroism 
in Ottavio are only the reflex of that. He has 
nothing personal but his love. If to so many 
beauties we add the further one at the end of the 
piece, namely, the expressive and imitative pas- 
sage, Vammi ondeggiando il cor, the powerful 
syncopation of the following period, and the storm 
of the instruments, which roars on after the clo- 
sing phrase, we have given a tolerably exact eri- 
terion of the most sublime of all duets that ever 
were composed or sung. The master himself has 
made no second, that even remotely resembles 


this. 
{To be continued.] 
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National Music. 


[There is a good deal of sense in the following re- 
marks of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, elicited by 
Ole Bull's offer of a thousand dollar prize for a native 
American Opera.] 


It is very natural that public curiousity should 
be excited to learn the result of this very novel 
mode of encouraging American genius, native 
and naturalized. We shall have all our musical 
young gentlemen, whose precocity may thus far 
only have shown itself in some very novel per- 
formances of “ Old Folks at Home,” the “ Prima 
Donna Waltz,” and “ Old Dog Tray,” turning 
their attention to American history and the art of 
musical composition. The annals of the new 
world will be explored from the time of Columbus 
down to that of Ole Bull, and perhaps some en- 
terprizing and adventurous genius may go a little 
back of the recorded history, and set to music the 
mythical age of our aborigines a thousand years 
ago. How very fit American subjects are for 
grand operas, any one can see at a glance. The 
career of Columbus alone would stock a fruitful 
brain with themes, and the stage has never pre- 
sented so many étriking incidents as the opera of 
“ Columbus,” written with fidelity, would offer. 
The first dreams of the great genius, his labors, 
travels and disappointments, would make a grand, 
turbulent first act, and we can imagine Columbus 
presenting his theory to Ferdinand and Isabella 
in a very expressive aria, to which their majesties 
respond in an assenting duet, after which Colum- 
bus rushes down to the foot-lights, and roars out 
a cavatina of exultation, while the thin-legged 
gentlemen and the oppositely endowed ladies of the 
court join in a boisterous chorus. 

Then the voyage would come, and the orchestra 
would have a chance to represent, in the modern 
descriptive style, the whistle of the winds, the 
creaking of the rigging, and the roll of the waves. 
The singers would have to do the sea-sickness 
business, and there are spasmodic prime donne, 
tenors and basses on the stage already who very 
often go into convulsions that strikingly resemble 
the mal de mer. The rebellious disposition of the 
crew would furnish materials for fine choruses, 
which would finally be hushed to silence by the 
ery of “Land Ho!” from the look-out, who would 
always sing in C sharp. We shall not finish the 
story; but the hints we have given will suflice to 
arouse the efforts of our gentlemen of musical 
genius. 

After Columbus, the history of Washington is 
the greatest that America affords, and we have no 
doubt there will be several operas of Washington 
among the works presented for competition for the 
prize. The Father of his Country will have his 
fame perfected by being set to music and being 
represented by some big Italian basso, who sha 
rant over the stage, give his orders in the key of 
G major, lead on his armies to an accompaniment 
inthe Verdi style, sing a touching romanza when- 
ever he separates from Mrs. Washington, and 
perhaps occasionally throw his arm around some 
companion-in-arms, and, after the fashion of the 
Puritani duet, roar out a new Suoni la tromba ! 
Those composers or libretto-writers who think 
Washington a used-up subject, could take Benja- 
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min Franklin, or William Penn, or Daniel Boone, 
or Aaron Burr, or the Whiskey Insurrection, or 
the Buckshot War, or the Erie troubles, or the 
history of Joe Smith, or Brigham Young, or Pierre 
Soulé, or Franklin Pierce! Why, our history is 
crowded with materials quite as fit for operas as 
some that throw fashionable audiences into ecsta- 
cies of delight. 

But, seriously, our good fellow citizen, Ole 
Bull, has taken a wrong plan to promote Art by 
limiting the range of genius to American sub- 
jects. Are those novels of Cooper and _ those 
tales of Irving, whose scene lies in foreign coun- 
tries, less American than the others? Is Long- 
fellow not an American poet because most of his 
subjects are foreign ones? Is Power not an 
American artist because his chef d @uvre isa 
Greek and not an American Slave? No, Mr. 
Bull: it will take higher inspiration than your 
thousand dollars to develope genius and _pro- 
mote Art a8 you define them. The idea of na- 
tional genius, as entertained by many, is a fal- 
lacy; for genius is an attribute shared by the 
whole race, though in different degrees; and 
neither climate, geographical lines nor naturali- 
zation papers can so modify it as to give it a dis- 
tinct character in each land, or in each nation of 
the earth. Art, which is the material result of 
genius, is equally catholic in its character. It is 
rude or refined, according to the moral, religious 
and social habits of different nations ; but every 
attempt to parcel it off into different packages 
and label it “ American art,” or “ English art,” 
or “ German art,” has been more or less a failure. 
It is true that different nations make different ex- 
ertions in special branches of the fine arts, and 
Greek sculpture, Italian music, French decoration, 
and Dutch painting have certain distinct features. 
But they are all efforts in one direction; all aim 
at the beautiful—the fulfilment of certain ideas of 

erfection which are common to the whole race ; 
for the proof of which community of property we 
refer to the universal assent of all nations when 
any one of the few perfect pieces of Art that “ en- 
chant the world” has been produced. The clap- 
trap cry of American Art does more to em- 
barrass the exertions of American artists than 
any of the social or commercial or political diffi- 
culties they have to contend with. It alarms 
them into making unnatural and desperate ex- 
ertion to produce novel effects. Their work 
must be unique—not merely as all perfect works 
are unique—but it myst be * American,’ and when 
they try to make their statues American, they 
necessarily violate the standards of beauty, and 
produce men and women of rather ungraceful 
outline. When they try to make their music 


“ American, what can they do, unless they reject 


the models of the old world and fall back upon 
Yankee Doodle, the Star Spangled Banner, or 
the negro melodies? We must be content, till 
we get older, richer and more composed, to fol- 
low in the course that artists have laid down in 
nations where Art has been studiously pursued 
for ages. We dare not reject the fruits of their 
study and practice, and it is the supremest folly 
to talk about setting up a distinct school of 
American Painting, or American Sculpture, or 
American Music, and to pretend to the name 
of a patron of American genius, by enclosing it 
in geographical lines and giving it work by the 
job at the rate of a thousand dollars for each suc- 
cessful effort. 
ee 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
American Opera. 

The brief annals of our musical growth pre- 
sent us with many abortive attempts to establish 
a permanent Opera. 

In the metropolis, where we find the great con- 
centration of wealth, of musical talent drawn 
from abroad, and a considerable portion of that 
motley patronage which seems to be the indis- 
pensable sustenance of all dramatic representation, 
Euterpe has, as yet, found no fixed abode. 

Among the older nations of civilized Europe, 
the soul that animated the Art Temple was found 





to pervade the ranks of the people before the 
conception of the building; with us, however, 
the genius of a classic architecture is always at 
hand to impart beauty to the outward and mate- 
rial design, before the intellectual element, which 
is to fill and animate the interior, is thought of. 

The fact that not an operatic institution could 
prove stable among us, notwithstanding twenty- 
five years of effort to rear it, shows a strong con- 
trast between our own nationality in heart, tem- 
perament and imaginative enjoyment, and that 
of the Italian people. 

Modern music, which, as a science, dates its 
birth at the end of the sixteenth century and in 
Holland, was transplanted into Italy in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, where it was 
adapted to the requirements and illustration of 
of scenic representation. 

In the earlier and darker periods, the church 
ceremonials were the only modes by which out- 
ward, or pictorial and dramatic action, was ele- 
vated and inspired by the harmonies of sound ; 
and such was the vocation of the musical art for 
a long period. It lay buried among the deeper 
emotions of the soul and was called forth on all 
sacred occasions. As a language of passion it 
may have been used by the Troubadours; it was 
also adapted, in its unsophisticated styles, to all 
the purposes of the medieval minstrelsy. But 
in none of these forms did it ever rise to the 
level of a science, or was it studied for the fur- 
therance of esthetic purposes. 

In Italy, where the gift of song was identified 
with the character of the whole people, the ne- 
cessity for the union of a pictorial and musical 
representation was soon felt. Florence took the 
lead in this, and was followed, in 1601, by Bo- 
logna, and the passion for Opera prevailed 
throughout the nation to such a degree, that it 
spread from city to city,.until Venice, with her 
St. Cassino, in 1637, attained the highest celeb- 
rity for melodrama. The people there became 
so imbued with this species of music, that during 
the remaining part of the century Venice enu- 
merated no less than fifteen opera houses. To 
feast the eye and entrance the soul, appeared to 
be the absorbing aim of a pleasure-loving popu- 
lation; and where the genius of painting offered 
such facilities for scenic decoration, as it did 
among the Italian people, combined with that 
natural growth of Italy, a romantic and impas- 
sioned musical composition, we may readily con- 
ceive the turn which all musical entertainment 
must have taken, and how universally popular 
Opera must have become. At this early period 
Germany adopted the music of Italy, and almost 
every court sustained its Opera and orchestra of 
Italian performers, to the utter neglect and de- 
preciation of its own native artists. 

By this overweening partiality for Italian music 
and its imitation, all nationality was suppressed, 
and immense sums were lavished upon foreign 
talent, in the departments of music, poetry, and 
the musical drama. This state of things lasted 
until 1678, more than half a century, when 
Hamburg erected the first German Opera House, 
in which the introductory performance was a 
piece entitled “ Adam and Eve.” 

There is some analogy between our own musi- 
cal history and that of Germany, in some of these 
particulars, which would seem to indicate that we 
may be passing through similar phases of a mu- 
sico-mental development. 





We think it is some twenty-five years since 
Rossini’s Pancredi was performed in this country, 
in original Italian, since which time almost all 
operatic music has been given in that language, 
if we except some French exhibitions of the 
New Orleans troupe, and occasional English 
pieces. This, at the same time, corroborates the 
curious fact, that the glow of Italian song has in- 
sinuated itself into all climes, particularly where 
a national school has not yet grown up, and we 
are but one of the many nations who have, in 
their early career, adapted their wants to the 
Italian style. 

In Italy, where the modern Opera was brought 
to its present perfection, the desire for outward 
show and pictorial representation was the ruling 
passion of the people. Poetry and painting and 
all the accessories of the drama thus became 
mutually illustrative, and in a land where the 
climate itself imparts such buoyancy to the imag- 
ination, we cannot wonder that the product of 
that imagination is found to be the brilliant and 
showy emanation of musical romance. 

The whole material picture of that country 
and all its sensual enjoyments, induced by the 
southern clime which chastens the whole land- 
scape of nature into poetry, is a mental absorb- 
tion to the Italian, and utters itself aloud in the 
productions of poetry, song, painting and sculp- 
ture. The gayety of life, common to kindred 
European nations, made the Opera a congenial 
form of relaxation, and hence we find it sue- 
ceeded to such a degree in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in Germany and France. 

In applying these views to our own position 
and musical predisposition, it is natural to inquire 
where the inception should take place, and on 
what it should be founded. We have seen some 
slight demonstration of a national music in our 
‘Ethiopian Minstrelsy’ and local airs, but these are 
far removed, in point of wsthetic and scientific 
character, from operatic composition. The first 
great adjunct to this form of modulated melody, 
is scenic representation, a mode of appealing to 
the senses which is always alluring, irresistible 
and effective. In no country in the world is this 
mode of appeal more successful than in our own. 
Scarcely a work of poetry or fiction is launched 
upon its literary voyage, without first being well 
provided with all possible artistic embellishments. 
It thus becomes a rather derogatory fact, that the 
showman is in the van, and the modest figure of 
a sedate and meditative Philosophy, with all her 
offerings of cultivated and beautiful thoughts, is 
seen in the rear. 

This very tendency, however, should be deemed 
propitious to the growth of Opera, since two main 
elements constituted the groundwork of its out- 
ward and attractive form: painting and romantic 
poetry. 

We need but study the affinity between music 
and those two departments of inventive art, to 
form a proper judgment of their combined beauty, 
the strict necessity of their fraternity, and the in- 
dissoluble bonds by which they form a species of 
representation, which, for the last two and a half 
centuries led all the votaries of pleasure within 
their entrancement. 

How scenic exhibition and melody can mutually 
suggest @ach other, is made apparent in the fine 
effects produced by the performance of favorite 
airs in the quiet of night, or in the solitude of pic- 
turesque nature. The music itself enhances the 
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peration of nature upon the mind, while, at the 
same time, tke language of tone speaks with re- 
doubled emotion. : 

The singular fascinations of tone upon our 
organization seem to unlock an unknown en- 
| trance to tke natural world, while the latter itself, 
operating upon the senses, makes us more alive to 
the sounds of our own creation. It is with the 
design of bringing the mind into this situation, 
that scenic representation is resorted to, and _al- 
though the effect falls far short of what Nature 
herself produces, it is yet more powerful than 
poetry and music conjoined, where no tangible 
object strikes the imagination. Next to the force 
imparted by scenic decoration, we have to look to 
a romantic poesy for the ready material for an 
attractive opera. It was natural that the “ Bride 
of Lammermoor” and “ Lady of the Lake” should 
spring up in opera by the pure, inherent strength 
that lay in their picturesque delineations, both of 
nature and personage, and the deep vein of tragic 
passion which fits them for the finest harmonies of 
tone. 

When Scott called these creations of romance 
and poetic song into being, he offered facilities 
to the composer, not to be exceeded in any other 
ground of fiction. Among the frequent proposi- 
tions made to engraft opera upon our nationality, 
the most usual is that of Anglicizing the melo- 
drama, and thus making it accessible to the mass, 
by enlisting their interest in the romance, where 
the sole force of cultivated music could not do it. 
The suggestion contains some plausibility, but it 
must remain one of the weaker points of apology 
for our want of appreciation of the beauties of 
Opera in America. 

In all such instances, where language is an im- 
pediment to musical expression, the ease and flow 
of delivery, or those rounded forms for which 
the dialects of southern Europe are so well adapt- 
ed, our English tongue would but serve to mar a 
good performance. 

It would seem as if all melo-dramatic ro- 
mance needed the language that gives the most 
eloquent utterance to poetic sentiment, wrought 
up emotion and tragic passion. In all these es- 
sentials, it is true, our own language is strong, 
controlling every subject by the force of its pecu- 
liar emphasis, the telling boldness of its intonation 
and the adaptation of its cadences to express all 
the shades of passion. Yet all this applies to de- 
clamation, rather than to musie; for the English 
language, being used by nations in whom the exu- 
berance of naive feeling, or the outward demon- 
stration of the social affections, is not particularly 
prominent, hassnever been so moulded into 
those insinuating forms which captivate the ear, 
in the musical languages of continental Europe. 

The part which opera performs, independent of 
music, which is its first attraction, being that 
which is visible to the senses in the poetic display 
of nature, architecture and costume, these in them- 
selves, where the story is understood, are suffi- 
cient to illustrate the music and enchain tke at- 
tention. 

We have no doubt that American subjects, em- 
bodying the scanty poesy and romance that our 
limited ground would admit of, could be made 
attractive, by adapting the lighter forms of musical 
composition to the work; but whether they 
would promote the cause of the art would depend 
on their forming the groundwork for some- 
thing better at some future period. National 
































subjects themselves should lay no particular 
claim to our interest, in this connexion, since 
musical emotion is universal and represents hu- 
manity wheresoever it is found. This universal 
sentiment that speaks through the instrumentality 
of tone and rhythm should, therefore, be listened 
to for the sake of itself and not the language 
which forms its exterior. 

As regards the forms, combinations and styles 
of musical expression, these should be regarded 
as common property and at the disposal of all who 
choose to apply their own inventive powers to the 
illustration of the lyric muse. It is as justifiable 
for the composer to apply the tone sentiment of 
Mozart or Rossini to the poetry he may choose to 
select as the outward material of his opera, as it 
would be to appropriate the octosyllabic lines of 
Scott to some metrical romance of American tra- 
dition; since rhythm, of whatever measure, is 
common ground, proceeding from the same uni- 
versal impulse ; the interpreter of feeling among 
every class and every nation alike. 

On the same principle the metrical rhythm can 
be the privilege of all, and it is only left for the 
genius of musical invention to pile harmony upon 
harmony, in bringing new works before the 
world. It appears to us that the greater want of 
success, in all past operatic attempts, has arisen 
more from a general want of comprehension of 
the music than the written text. ‘To those in 
whom an innate love of music reigns and who 
listen with rapture to the countless combinations 
of harmony which rise to the surface of that vast 
sea of melody, which a single opera presents, the 
text and even the plot area matter of perfect in- 
difference. 

Metrical romance, when illustrated by the lyri- 
cal drama, and made familiar to the popular heart 
by constant repetition, will conduce largely to the 
recreative charms of life, particularly where 
whole scenes and favorite passages are learned by 
rote and chime in with all the idle hours of exis- 
tence. 

Yet independent of all narration, music has 
its own peculiar world of thoughts, and into this 
we would fain see our people initiated. In this 
sphere the truly devoted virtuoso will always be 
found to move, ever constructing the fabric of 
thought on the groundwork of harmonic themes. 
And thus it will be with the educated and inqui- 
ring mind of the general mass, among whom there 
is a constantly improving esthetic tendency. 

In a moral point of view, and even on the score 
of higher cultivation, a large class of dilettanti 
would prefer chamber concerts, and the more 
chaste atmosphere that surrounds them, to the sen- 
sual, and in some instances, demoralizing associa- 
tions of an opera house. But would not the dra- 
matic attraction of musical performances on the 
stage impart a taste for true music, where none 
previously existed ? Would they not tempt many 
to listen, and, gradually, to enter spiritually into 
harmonious thoughts, which a mere instrumen- 
tal interpretation they could not relish or com- 
prehend? For herein lies one of the highest at- 
tributes of the lyrical drama, that it gives a visi- 
ble representation to the very passions, loves and 
hates it depicts, and is the etherial essence of 


melody made tangible. 
(Conclusion next week.) 





A GERMAN SHARP AND AN ENGLISH FLAT. 
The most severe and cutting hit we have heard 


| for some time, was made at one of our theatres a 
| few days since during an operatic rehearsal, by 
| the “bass viol.” The rehearsal had been de- 
layed some time by the non-appearance of the 
| primo-tenore, who is proverbial in his singing for 
frequently being out of time and tune. Finally 
he appeared, and the orchestra was called. The 
double bass was absent, which was considered 
an act of base desertion on his part, and drew 
forth a storm of indignation from the tenore. At 
length the absent musician appeared, with the 
froth of lager bier adhering to his moustache. 
“What the deuce do you mean, sir,” said the 
singer, “keeping everybody waiting for two 
hours? You ought to be discharged.” “ You 
dink so, eh ?” retorted double-bass. “ Teifels, I 
was wait every day, und every poddy else for 
two hour, und I only have yust run out for five 
minutes to get a little lager bier, und you insult 
before every poddy.—But I shall haf my revenge 
to-night; whenever you sings, I shall play in 
tune.” —N. Y. Picayune. 
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The Opera. 
Don PAsQuaLe. 

The tragical excitements of “ Norma” and “ La 
Favorita” were suffered to cool down on Friday 
evening (the sixth of the regular nights) by the 
representation of this graceful little genteel musi- 
cal comedy of Donizetti. It has no remarkable 
music in it, but much that is sparkling and pretty, 
though not to be thought of in comparison with 
Il Barbiere. The action is all confined to the four 
principal characters, two of whom are dressed as 
they might walk in Washington street, and affords 
no room for grand musical ensembles or scenic 
displays. Once only is the even flow of the parlor 
comedy interrupted and relieved, when the stage 
is flooded by a chattering chorus of domestics. 

We have before had the part of the cunning 
and coquettish young widow, Norina, done to per- 
fection almost by Mme. Sonrac. And it was 
wonderful that one, whose chief power lies in so 
different and grand a line of characters, as Grist, 
could wear this part so easily and scarcely suffer 
in comparison. It was a most natural, playful, 
graceful, spirited impersonation, and all its shift- 
ing moods were acted to the life. Whether smi- 
ling over her inveigling charms in solitude, or be- 
traying love’s sincere alarms; whether deceiving 
the gouty and absurd old Don as the bashful novice, 
as the coaxing coquette, or as the terrible shrew ; 
in each and every real or assumed part, the Grisi 
was entirely transformed into the Norina of the 
play. Her music was charmingly and easily de- 
livered, and she looked and dressed the part de- 
lightfully. 

Mario, for the first time here, bore himself 
indifferently, treating the requirements of the 
lover’s part as lightly as possible, aud only exert- 
ing himself to show some real touch of his rare 
voice and style in the everlasting serenade : Com’ 
é gentil, and in the turtle-dove duet with Grisi; 
Tornami a dir. It was the least of Mario’s per- 
formances. 

Susinr made a very passable Don Pasquale, 
though by no means so good as we have had.— 
Bani l, as Doctor Malatesta, was at home, sure 
and effective at all points, and, as is his artist- 
like wont, appeared to merge himself in a view 
to the success of the play. The quartet, in which 
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the infatuated old fool af a Don wakes out of 
the stupor of amazement, is about the most effec- 
tive piece in the opera, and elicited an encore. 


Saturday afternoon was devoted to an extra 
performance of Norma. 

Don GIoVANNI. 

It is our fate, with regard to all chances of 
hearing and appreciating Mozart’s masterpiece 
in this country, that it never turns to us more than 
one or two at a time of the many sides which 
make its perfect whole. We never get all its 
characters fitly represented, all its conditions re- 
alized, in any one performance. If the Zerlina 
is good, the Donna Anna is bad; if the orchestra 
suggests the musical sense of the drama, the sing- 
ers and actors belie it on the stage ; or vice versa. 
It differs from the modern effect operas, as a play 
of Shakspeare differs from the plays best suited 
to the powers of our theatrical stock companies ; 
or as any great work of genius from a clever, 
readily appreciable work of talent. “ Don Gio- 
vanni” contains not a single unimportant part 
or character; it needs an artist, an actor and 
singer of genius, for the right rendering of at 
least half a dozen of its principal rdles,—indeed 
for every thing above mere chorus. The difficul- 
ties and almost impossibilities of a really adequate 
representation of it on the stage, are qnite anal- 
agous to those of representing Shakspeare. In 
either case it is by many hearings, each in turn 
revealing to us some point or character in the true 
light; and still more is it by private reading and 
study of the work, helped out and stimulated oc- 
casionally by these imperfect attempts at repre- 
sentation, that we get to understand and feel the 
work in its completeness, so that thenceforward 
no least part of it can ever appear insignificant 
or fail to interest us. 

The difficulty is enhanced in the case of “ Don 
Giovanni,” by a plot, bya libretto, which taken 
literally, apart from the music, in which alone the 
soul and true interpretation, Mozart's, and not 
Da PonTE’s, interpretation of it, reside, is almost 
certain to mislead,—especially when acted out 
upon the stage, as we commonly see it, with the 
broadest literalness, by singers who do not think 
first of all to enter into the spirit of Mozart's 
music. No one will ever get a right conception of 
this truly Shakesperian opera, who does not listen 
principally to the music, and familiarize himself 
with that; who does not continually take refuge 
in the orchestra from things that seem absurd or 
stupid on the stage. 

If such intrinsic difficulties are in the way of 
representing Mozart's opera even in his own 
Germany, even in the best appointed theatres, 
what can we expect of travelling Italian troupes 
not made up primarily with any reference to the 
production of such works as this, but solely to 
the production of the Favoritas, Normas, Lucre- 
zia Borgias, Ernanis, &c., in which the plot 
is simple and exciting, and the dramatic in- 
terest all centres in one or two leading characters, 
“stars,” who seldom leave the foreground, while 
whatsoever is secondary is almost insignificant 
and may be filled out by the cheapest supernu- 
meraries ;—operas in which the prima donna 
counts for more than the composer, and the music 
is mainly thought of as it illustrates her and reno- 
vates her triumphs. 

The performance of “ Don Giovanni,” therefore, 
by the Grist and Marro troupe, on Monday eve- 
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ning, is to be taken as something exceptional in 
their general programme. something out of their 
peculiar line. And yet it was an exception in 
which we must thankfully recognize a graceful 
deference to a Boston musical taste, while we are 
and should be thankful at any time to hear this 
opera given with as many good elements as this 
troupe could furnish. Yet we have once or twice 
enjoyed the opera as a whole somewhat better. 
We have had a better orchestral treatment, and 
perhaps a better average of principal parts.— 
Could we have had some of the excellent parts of 
former representations (say the almost perfect 
Zerlina of Mme. Bosto, or the very charming 
one of Mme. Sontaa) with the new excellencies 
of this, we should have had a pretty fair present- 
ment of “ Don Giovanni.” 

As it was, it was a privilege which one once 
smitten with the charm of Mozart’s music, would 
not for many accompanying imperfections have 
forgone, simply to witness for the first time in our 
theatres a worthy impersonation of the greatest 
character in the piece, the character of Donna 
Anna. Grist, for the first time, has filled out to us 
Mozart’s conception of the most beautiful and 
lofty of alt his female characters. Grisi was the 
first who could look and act the part, as indicated 
in the noble, impassioned, spiritual music which 
the composer has assigned to it. She could bring 
oat the wonderful pathos of that recitative over 
her dead father, and the fire and sublime energy 
of the oath and duet of revenge. She could sus- 
tain the arduous melody of that trio of maskers 
at its heavenly height, suffering not a drop of its 
eloquent beauty to be lost, so that with the sup- 
port of MArro,, in spite of the crude and uncer- 
tain soarings of the other soprano, it ravished 
the audience, and had t® be repeated. 

Above all, in that great recitdtive and aria 
(Ottavio, son morte: and Or sai chi [ onore), 
where she recognizes her father’s murderer and 
relates the outrage to her lover—perhaps the 
grandest piece of lyric monologue that exists— 
Grist found sphere for her loftiest and most im- 
passioned action and vocal declamation, fully 
equal to her famous Ah, non tremare scene in 
“Norma,” while the music here is unspeakably 
greater. That scene alone, although it was too 
good to “bring the house down,” was worth an 
evening’s entertainment to an appreciating lis- 
tener, and as worthy of the name of “high Art” 
as anything we ever witnessed on the stage. 
Study its music over, and then mark it well the 
next time you can hear it so performed ! 

We had truly hoped that, having now for once 
a Donna Anna, she would have given the great 
song Non mi dir, always heretofore omitted on 
the stage, and only sung in public once or twice 
here by Jenny Lryp, and then in a style and 
spirit worthy of its lofty, lovely melody. But in 
this we were disappointed; the last spiritual 
strains of Donna Anna’s voice had floated away 
in the mysterious chords of the swift and intricate 
Sextet—But what do certain critics mean by 
talking of Donna Anna as a part of secondary 
consequence, and advising that Grisi would do 
better to take the part of pretty little affectionate, 
coquettish Zerlina! That too is a beautiful and 
all-important part: but because Bosio and Son- 
tag took it, does it follow that Grisi should, or 
that it is the first part? Donna Anna subordi- 
nate! Why, she is the heroine, and soul and 
central inspiration of the piece, the type of 





loveliness and womanhood, and the embodied 
heavenly Nemesis that chants all through this 
complex tale of wrong and that fttefeels the 
coming Destiny. Donna Anna is Mozart's 
choicest creation; to her has he assigned the 
greatest music. Is it necessary that the greatest 
character should be in the foreground all the 
time? The answer to this question reveals an- 
other reason why a great musical life-poem, 
constituted like “ Don Giovanni,” absorbs the at- 
tention of the many, at first, less than the intense 
modern Italian plots. It is because of its very 
truth to nature and to life, because it is so vital 
with genius in every detail and every fibre; so 
that none of the characters that come and go and 
intermingle in the picture claim exclusive promi- 
nence for more than a short time; yet they 
make their mark none the less; so it is in life, in 
actual history ; so it is in the true life poems “ that 
hold the mirror up to nature ;” and only in those 
artificial, forced products, the effect dramas, is it 
not so. 

It was a real gain therefore in this programme 
to get for the first time a Donna Anna (although 
we own to pleasant memories of Trurrr.) It 
was one of Grisi’s famous parts, and in no part 
has she shown a finer and higher talent. It also 
gave us an Ottavio, a part heretofore always cari- 
catured. By Marro’s delicious tenor, beauties of 
the first scene, of the quartet, the trio, the ball 
scene and the sextet, always faint or marred be- 
fore, stood ont fair and appreciable. But it was 
in the most perfect of tenor songs, in J/ mio tesoro, 
that he gave us by far the finest exhibition of 
himself, revealing the full beauty, depth and ten- 
derness of Mozart’s love-fraught melody. In the 
strong and declamatory portions he was as perfect 
as in the sweet and. simple melody, the exquisite 
roulades and cadences; and the impression of 
that sustained high note, where the voice hangs 
poised, as it were, in ecstatic reverie, while the 
melody moves on in the instruments, cannot 
soon fade away. If one’s curiosity be mainly 
to hear Mario, we cannot think of a better opera 
than this. But Mozart has given another exquis- 
ite aria to Ottavio: Dalla sua pace ;—why could 
he not also sing that ? 

As for the two characters that are kept pretty 
constantly upon the stage, Don Juan and Lepo- 
rello, they were at least fairly done. Sig. Bapr- 
ALI is much the best Don Juan we have ever had 
here, and, so far as singing and musical parlando go, 
fails not to afford that artistic satisfaction which 
he always has to give. But in age and person he 
is not after Mozart’s, or Oulibicheff’s, ideal of the 
part,—not another Bass ; and though his imper- 
sonation of it was refinement itself compared with 
some we have had, (in which the Don and his ser- 
vant seemed to have exchanged parts through the 
whole piece, as well as in the serenade scene,) it 
still smacked too much of the literal libretto, and 
too little of Mozart’s conception as indicated in 
his music. Sig. Susrn1’s Leporello had many 
good points, but was rather heavy; it had too 
much of the blockhead and too little of the subtle 
knave. Moreover his basso is not telling enough 
in the lower notes, so that the trio of basses, in 
the first scene, where the Commendatore dies,— 
one of the most marvellous pieces in the entire 
music, was feeble and confused;—doubly so 
through the vocal insufficiency and serio-comic 
dying of the respectable commander. This gave 
the opera a bad start at the outset, and probably 
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weakened the impression throughout. As the 
speaking statue, too, Sig. Canpr lacked ponder- 
ous marble tones, and trembled in his shoes as his 
hand grasped a culprit stronger than himself. 
Masetto is an important part, essential to a clear 
perception of much of the fine concerted music, es- 
pecially in the hurried series of delicious little 
scenes before the first first finale. - But our Ma- 
setto was a puppet with a voice scarce audible, 
and that apparently a tenor instead of a baritone, 
Returning to the prime donne, of whom the 
play requires three of the highest excellence, we 
have to regret the worse than want of a fit Elvira, 
Signorina Donovannr had neither the voice, 
skill, action, conception, or stndied acquirement of 
her part,—a part in itself next in dignity to Donna 
Anna, high, impassioned, devoted, to which much 
of the most difficult and soaring music is assigned. 
This marred the trio and the exquisite quartet: 
non ti fidar, that has not its equal in all opera. 
Then she listened to Leporello’s catalogue song 
like an automaton, as if the womanly and wronged 
Elvira could have power to listen! The Zerlina 
of Mme. Lorint (known as our Boston singer, 
Miss VirnGINIA WHITING) was quite well sung, 
eliciting encores in the duet, La ci darem (which 
by the way was taken very slow,) and in the Batti, 
batti; but the naive grace and charm of the char- 
acter, after one has seen Bosio, were not there. 
Chorus and orchestra would hardly bear criti- 
cal report, and it was well understood that the 
whole thing was got up hastily. Yet the main 
features of the music were there, and if one lis- 
tened to the orchestra he was surely borne away 
upon the luscious tide of Mozart’s musical inven- 


tion. 
Many scenes were inadequately, and some al- 


together wrongly, treated. The great first finale, 
the ball room scene, was seldom made so feeble. 
You saw nothing bat a party of peasants on the 
stage; no ladies and gentlemen, corresponding 
to the stately minuet in the music. The three 
distinct dance times that play on at once in the 
orchestra, were unexplained by anything upon 
the stage; where there should have been halls 
opening into hall, and three real bands, that in 
the foreground playing the minuet for the noble 
company to dance by, while the boors in the 
background danced their country-dances and 
waltzes to their own droning musicians. But M. 
Oulibicheff will set all that right, when we come 
to it in our translations—Again, the sextet scene 
was unintelligible; the bujo luco, dark, cavernous 
enclosure, was made a public street, and Lepo- 
rello instead of groping his way out, seemed to 
be groping his way into the doors of people’s 
houses. But on the other hand we must give 
credit to the (in our theatres) unparalleled beauty 
and effectiveness of the scene of the statue upon 
horseback. It was really artistic. 

“Don GIOVANNI” was announced for repeti- 
tion last night, and we doubt not, we shall have 
many improvements to report. 





OvLizicHEFF on “Don Giovanni.” — We have 
already within-the past three years said and published 
a good deal about this opera, We have given our own 
somewhat studied attempt at an analysis of it, and we 
have translated from Hoffmann, Mozart’s Russian bio- 
grapher, above-named, and others, thoughts which helped 
to place its beauty and significance in the right light. 
But we find, whenever it is performed here, such misun- 
derstanding and misappreciation of the work, both on the 
part of public and performers, that we have been anxious 
to set some matters right about it, by giving our readers 


— » 





a few extracts from a very able, thorough and extended 

analysis of “Don Juan” by Oulibicheff. Its length, 

however, seemed to make it unmanageable; and we 

have finally concluded to take time for it, and give pretty 

much the whole of it. On the first page therefore, we 

have commenced; not at the beginning, for we could 

safely omit much of the long metaphysical introduction, 

and we had already published the imaginary conversation 

between Mozart and Da Ponte about the libretto, (vol. 
i., page 33.) We also omit the description of the over- 

ture, which has already appeared in vol. ii, p.9. We 

take the liberty also to break it up by special headings, 
If any one will follow it through, referring at the same 
time, if possible, to the music itself, we will warrant him 
against indifference to “ Don Giovanni,” the next time it” 
shall come round for performance. 





— > - 

Miss Henster’s debut at La Scala, Milan, is under- 
stood to have been eminently successful, in spite of most 
discouraging circumstances, We had confidently looked 
for letters by this steamer, which would enable us to give 
a full and authentic account of it, But we must wait for 
the arrival of the Union, 








Concerts. — Notices of the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, and the Orchestral Union, must wait till next week. 

An account of the opening of the new organ at Som- 
erset St. Baptist Church is also deferred. 





mat ay vert is em e nt 8. 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
Importer, Publisher, and Dealer in Foreign & 
American Music, Piano-Fortes, Organs, 
Melodeons, Metronomes, Music- 
Boxes, etc. etc. 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 282 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL 


—FOR— 


THE PIANO-FORTE, 
BY NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


The Fourth Edition of this valuable work is now ready. It 
has received the unanimous approval of the most distinguish- 
ed Musicians in the United States and Europe. 

All the exercises in this work are arranged in so progressive 
and judicious a manner as to develop the strength and dex- 
terity of the fingers in the least time possible Price, $3. 
Bound in cloth, full gilt, $4. Copies mailed on receipt of the 
above price. 

Every variety of new Music published at this establishment, 
which the publisher warrants to give satisfaction. Catalogues 
sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 

New Music from all parts of Europe and America received 
as soon as issued. 

We address ourselves particularly to Teachers out of town, 
Female Colleges, Seminaries, ete., and would state that, from 
our own experience in like situations, we are better enabled to 
judge of their wants, and in case they should give us the honor 
of their patronage, we will endeavor to fulfil their orders to 
their satisfaction ; and to whom we shall be happy to make a 
liberal deduction from the retail prices upon ail music pur- 
chased in quantities. 








F. F. MULLER, 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Iandel & Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &c. 


Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 





Mile. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE 


Begs leave to announce that she will open NEXT WEEK, 
NEW CLASSES for the instruction of Young Ladies on the 
PIANO-FORTE, For the convenience of young ladies attend- 
ing school, classes will commence at four o’clock. 

Terms: Fifteen Dollars for twenty-four lessons. Apply at 
Mlle. Gabrielle De Lamotte’s residence, 55 Hancock street. 


ww. J. PARHERSON, 
NO. 8 LA GRANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 

Having resided thirteen years in Europe with a view of adap- 
ting the Italian style of Singing to the Envlish voice. and of 
remedying weakness of the voice, and thoroughly correcting 
harsh, guttural, nasal, or other unpleasant peculiarities, pro- 
poses to give lessons on the Voice, and in Singing, in the Italian 
French, and English Languages. 

Many who have spent years of severe study to attain musical 
excellence, after struggling to conquer some guttural, nasal, or 
other unpleasant mannerism, abandon the pursuit from the be- 
lief that they are afflicted with a natural defectiveness : when, 
with a fractional part of the application which they bestow on 
the other branches of their musical education, and with mueh 
less physical effort (if properly directed) than they have been 
accustomed to use, their voices might be rendered comparative- 
ly beautiful. 





(> Terms, $50 per quarter. 











BOSTON THEATRE. 
CES TRABIAN OPERA. 
MADAME GRISI 


SIGNOR. "MARIO? s 
FAREWELL PERFORMANCES 


IN BOSTON. 








MR. HACKETT would respectfully apprise his friends, the 
Roston public, that he has determined to reduce the Farewell 
Performances of 


Madame GRISI and Signor MARIO 


at New York to THREE ONLY, prior to their return posi- 
tively to Europe, 21st February, per Steamer Atlantic, and 
that consequently their last performances here, after this date, 
will be as follows: 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Feb. 3d, last time in America, 

I PURITANI. 
MONDAY, February 5th, 

SEMIRAMIDE. 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 7th, by request, 

LA FAVORITA. 
FRIDAY, February 9th, 

NORMA, 
And the Last A 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Feb. 10th, 

SEMIRAMIDE. 


MOST POSITIVELY 


THE LAST APPEARANCE of this Troupe, and of Madame 
Grisi and Signor Mario, prior to their return to Europe. 





Mr. Hackett assures the public that under no circumstances 
(except as above announced) can these Artistes again appear 
in Boston. 

Places for all or either of the above representations, may be 
veseiantin at WADE’S, 197 Washington street. 








APTERNOON CONCERTS. 
THE ORCHESTRAL UNION, 


AT THE 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
Every WEDNESDAY, AT 3 0’cLocK, P. M. 
And continue through the season. 
CARL ZERRAHQN.........Conductor,. 
Single tickets, 25 cts: Packages of 6 tickets, $1: for sale at 
the music stores and at the door Nov 23 


THE OPERAS. 
COMPLETE EDITIONS, WORDS and MUSIC. 
The following volumes of DITSON’S EDITION OF STAN- 
DARD OPERAS are now ready. Each contains English and 
Italian words, with a sketch of. the author, and a brief synop- 
sis of the principal incidents of the plot. 











Price. 
WORMB «05. ois excises by Bellini, 166 PP. quarto, 20 
LA SONNAMBULA,..... 
LUCREZ1A BORGIA,.  Denlenttt He “ 3 ‘o 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, “ ” 163 « 200 
WOMANS). 6a dete chaes\ tx. Verdi, 192 « 200 
DON GIOVANNI | (Piano solo) Mozart, 80 “ 100 


“ The size of these volumes enables them to be used without 
any inconvenience, and we hope in our musical campaign to 
see them as much consulted as opera glasses.”’— Transcript. 

“ Here are the finest productions at prices which none can 
object to, and we heartily d all the to the 
nee taste and patronage of every lover of music.”»— Musical 


Oliver Ditson, 116 Washington St. 





w Pabitshed by 


HEWS’ PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE. 


From the illustrious Pianist, L. M. GOTTSCHALK, to Mr. 
ews? Agent at New York. 


New York, Dec. 5, 1858. 
Mr. N. P. Curtiss: Dear Sir,—Having had the pleasure of 
performing upon Geo. Hews’ American Patent Actien Piano, 
at the World’s Fair in this city the present year, and other 
of his Pianos at your W: , which ded me much 
gratification, I cheerfully recommend them to the public. I 
am very glad of the improvement in the action. These instru- 
ments likewise are of excellent tone, owing, no doubt, to the 
perfection of the scales. — “co 
M. GOTTSCHALK. 
GEORGE HEWS has me. to the building lately 
occupied by Messrs. Chickering & Sons, No..3879 Washington 
Street. Jan. 27 4 











OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
Wiyturop Hovse. Terms :—#50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 





ANTED.—A place as ORGANIST in some church in 
or near Boston, by one who can produce the best testi- 
monials, and who has formerly officiated in that capacity for 
— ta in one of the principal churches of the city. 
e 4t 
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‘YOUNG LADIES VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Rooms in connection with Mr. E. A. Beaman’s Young Ladies’ 
School, No. 28 Temple Place. 
E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 
Also, Teacher of Music in Mr. Adams’s Young Ladies’ School, 
Central Place. 
RESIDENCE, 24 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON. 

This School is designed for all who wish to acquire the abill- 
ty to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapted to 
the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to receive in- 
struction, from the best masters, in the Cultivation of the 
Voice, Style, &c. Commencing with First PRINCIPLES and pro- 
ceeding upwards, by regular and successive steps, the students 
will acquire so thorough and practical a knowledge of the £LE- 
ments of Vocal Music as will enable them to read even the 
more difficult CLASSICAL CoMPOSITIONS with ease and fluency. 

For terms, and other particulars, see Circular, which may be 
had at the Piano Rooms of Messrs. G. J. Wess & Co, No.3 
Winter street, where, also, Mr. Blanchard may be found be- 
tween the horrs of 2 and 3, P. M. 

N. B. Mr. Blanchard wiil be happy to give instruction in 
schools and academies, if situated in the immediate vicinity. 





Having examined the plan of instruction adopted in the 
Young Ladies’ Vocal Music School,we most cheerfully say that 
it meets our unqualified approbation. 

From the success which has heretofore attended the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Blanchard we feel assured that his school will 
merit the fullest confidence of the public. 

Lowe. Mason, Geo. J. WEBB, F. F. MuLier, 
Geo. F. Root, B. F, Baker. 
Sept 30 tf 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCE, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
United States Hotel. Dec 30 








CONCERT HALL, 
CORNER OF EUCLID STREET AND PUBLIC SQUARE, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

This new and elegant hall, designed expressly for concerts 
and lectures, is now open for artists and others intending to 
give entertainments in Cleveland. 

The hall is well lighted, handsomely freseoed and decorated, 
and will seat comfortably 1200 persons. Its central location 
renders it the most desirable of any in the city. 

For terms, etc., apply to HOLBROOK & LONG, 

Piano-Forte Dealers, Cleveland, Ohio. 


&c. for violin and piano) for private parties. 





CARD.——Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNICKEL are 
ready to receive applications to furnish music (duos, trios, 
Nov 18 





IGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI, Professor of 
b) Music, from Naples, proposes to teach SINGING and the 
PIANO during the coming winter, in Boston, beth by private 
and class lessons. The latter will be given to CuoRAL CLASsEs, 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, for which purpose the Messrs. 
Chickering have kindly offered the use of their Rooms, in order 
to afford to as many as possible the adv ges of a system of 
public musica] instruction that has been attended with great 
success in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Sig. Aucusto BENDELARI, at the 
Winthrop House, or to Mesars. eng oy J & Sons, to whom, 
as well as to the following gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
to refer. 








REFERENCES. 
Rey. Sam’! K. Lothrop, Samuel G. Ward, Esq. 
John 8. Dwight, Esq. 
Sept 9 





MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


EGS to that he is prepared to instruc- 
tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing,. Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 
8 Hayward Place, on and after Oct. 1st. 
Rererences—R. E. Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. 8. Dwight, Esqs 
Sept 23 tf. 











E. R. BLANCHARD, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO AND SINGING, 


Residence, 24 West Cedar Street. 
Reference, Guo. J. Wess, Esq. May 20. 





L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 











CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 





NOW READY: 
Third and Cheap Edition of the 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 
BY NATHAN RICHARDSON. 

I h as the d d for a cheaper edition of this In- 
struction Book has been so great, particularly among Teachers, 
heads of Seminaries, &c., the publisher has been induced to 
issue an edition containing precisely the same matter, but 
bound in a plainer style. This Method is more complete and 
systematic than any other published in this country or Europe, 
and is now the cheapest. It is recommended by all the first 
Teachers, as being the very best. 

Price, in plain binding...........- paneheneeaee 3,00 
In the original style, full gilt............. ee + 84,00 

Copies sent by mail to any part of the United States on the 
receipt of the above prices. 

PUBLISHED AT THE 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 


282 Washington Street, Boston, by 
NATHAN RICHARDSON. 














GEORGE J. WEBB & CO. 
PIANO-F'ORTES 
AND MELODEONS. 


WARBROOMS 
No. 3 WINTER STREET, 
BOSTON. 


INSTRUMENTS 
WARRANTED 

IN EVERY PARTICULAR. . 
Dec 9 38m 


ALL 





D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 





G. ANDRE & CO.’S 
Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 


19 s. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 
(G~A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 





Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 
WOcCALIST, 
(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
No. 18 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 





WILLIAM BERGER, 
Pablisher and Importer of Music, 
No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
Katte asia At pee ha 


soon as published. A liberal 
All orders promptly attended 


Aug26 


Music received by Steamer as 





to. Music arranged to order. 
(G> Catalogues sent gratis by mail. 





Go. A. SCHMI’?TrT, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Mr. 0. DITSON’S, 115 Washington 8t., 
or Mr, N. RICHARDSON’S, 282 Washington St. 





MR. 8. HARRISON MILLARD, 
Begs to inform the musical public of Boston that he is now 
prepared to receive pupils in 
Italian and English Vocalization,. 
. bo ag will be formed on the principle of the Conservatoire 


Particular attention paid to English Oratorio singing. 
Classes for the study of the Italian language will also be 
form 


Residence, 6 Tyler Street. 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 


Of the late GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes to 
remain in Bos and to give instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the Tarory or Music. 

Address No. 45 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the music 








MODEL MELODEONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 
HE attention of the musical public is invited to the newly 
improved MODEL MELODEONS made by us. We believe 
them to be unsurpassed, in all the essential points pertaining 
to a good instrument, especially in regard to 
Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prompt. 
ness of Action and Style of Finish. 
Our priees vary from $60 to $175, according to the size and 
style of the instrument. Recommendations from Lowzty 
Mason, Wm. B. Brappury, Georee F. Root, L. H. Sour. 
Epwin Bruce, Sitas A. Bancrorr, and many other distin. 
guished musicians, may be seen at our ware-rooms. 
(G>The opinions of the above gentlemen give them a decided 
preference to all other Melodeons. 
HENRY MASON, } MASON & HAMLIN, 
EMMONS HAMLIN. J Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, Ms, 
Oct 28 6m (Directly in front of the Jail.) 





CARL GARTNER, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be found at No. 20 Dover Street, every forenoon between 
d 10. Oc 14 





LESSONS ON THE VIOLONCELLO, 
HENRI JUNGNICKEL 


Will receive pupils on the Violoncello. Address at his resi- 
dence, No. 67 Warren Street. 0c l4 





HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE, 


. MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited, 

GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 





MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Grax’s Brock, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. 

References. 


Messrs. CaICKERING, J. P. Jewett, Geo. Puncuarp, Boston. 
Messrs. GrorGk Peazopy, B. H. Sitssez, Salem. 





CARL HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


QCREERS his services as an Instruetor in the higher branches 
ot vient playing. Mr H. 7 be addressed at the music 
stores of NATHAN RICHARDSON. Washi nm St. .P, 
Resp & Co. 17 Tremont Row. * ia “~ 
Rererences :—Mrs. ©. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 

Miss K. E. Prince, . 

Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 


Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 





CARL ZERRABHN, 
Conductor of the Handel & Haydn Society, 
Conductor of the Orchestral Union, and 
TEACHER OF MUSIO, 


May be addressed at his OFFICE in E. H. Wade’s music store, 
or at his residence, U. 8. Hotel. Dec 23 6t 





THOMAS RYAN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
RESIDENCE, 19 FRANKLIN STREET. 





PRINCE & CO0.’S MELODEONS, 


O* every variety, from $45 to $150, suitable for the parlor, 
lecture-room, jodge-room, or small church. Believing 
them to be better in tone, more durable, and better fi 
than those of any other make, they have accepted the agency, 
and keep for sale only those manufactured by Prince & Uo. 
G. P. REED & Co. 
183 Tremont St., opposite the Museum, 
Sole Agents for Prince § Co.’s Melodeons. 


‘ 


ANDREAS T. THORUP, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Residence, 84 Pinckney Street. 
Sept 16 


Sept. 2 








ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Application can be made at Reed’s Musie-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbury. Sept 9 





J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


Apr 29 BOSTON. tf stores. Sept 16 
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Edvard Z. Balch, Letter-Press, Music and Jod Printing-@Mee, No. 21 School St..———— 
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